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change of meaning must require. Thus who sees only the parallelism, 
external and occasionalistic, sees a very small part of what is 
going on. 

And here I must bring this possibly merely preliminary report 
to a close. Only, as I do so, I can not refrain from suggesting some 
of the important problems that may find interesting solutions from 
the treatment of antithesis given in this paper. The problems I 
would mention are three, and from widely removed quarters. Thus : 
(1) What is the effect on psychophysical parallelism of the fact that 
the "parallel" terms are always antithetical? (2) If the two 
schools, either of ethics or of theory of knowledge, the intuitional or 
idealistic and the utilitarian or empirical, may be said to base 
morality, or valid knowledge, on the internal and the external re- 
spectively, what effect on the interpretation of the history of ethics 
or theory of knowledge must result from the present logic of antith- 
esis? And (3), What are the consequences to a doctrine of motion 
of the conclusion, here reached, that quantitatively space is always 
finite, its infinity standing, not for infinite quantity, but for dimen- 
sional or qualitative variation ? Is an infinite velocity, for example, 
to be entertained even in thought? 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University or Michigan. 



CONTINENTAL CRITICS OF PRAGMATISM 
II. Italian Critics 

IN pointing out the deficiencies of the current pragmatism from the 
point of view of theology the French criticism has reached its 
highest point. We may therefore turn to the Italian attitude 
towards this subject. Bourdeau has already given a somewhat un- 
favorable account of the southern variations of the system. Accord- 
ing to him, pragmatism, which began as an Anglo-Saxon reaction 
against intellectualism and rationalism, has among the subtler 
Latins been transformed into a Machiavellian opportunism, an 
abandonment of the world to our particular fancies, in fact to what- 
ever volitions eventuate in success. 22 Reference is here obviously 
made to James's protege, the sky-rocket Papini. 23 His individualism 
is further exemplified in the case of Prezzolini, one of the founders 
of the obsolescent journal II Leonardo. The latter 's modification of 
pragmatism is then designated a pure sophistication. When James, 

n " Pragmatisme et modemisme," pp. 83, 84. 

23 Cf. my review of his " II Tragico Quotidiano," The Nation, November, 
1907. 
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in his treatment of the deity, reserves the name of gentleman for this 
prince of shades, Prezzolini, imitating his master, sees fit to define 
man as a sentimental gorilla. To dominate one's fellow beings it is 
but necessary to play upon their fancies and prejudices. By the 
arts of rhetoric, by the tricks so skillfully employed by diplomat, 
politician, and auctioneer, one can overcome all opposition and 
mold intractable humanity to one's wishes. This is the French- 
man's interpretation of the Italianate pragmatism. 24 It is scarcely 
fair thus to resolve that variation. There is more in it than the crea- 
tion of a modern Machiavelli, for other writers of the Peninsula have 
disparaged this revival of the opportunist teachings of " II Principe. ' ' 

Among these writers it is Chiappelli who has most successfully 
exposed the insufficiency of opportunism for the deeper problems of 
thought and life. To him the recent renaissance of philosophy in 
America and Prance has shown a veritable originality of the specula- 
tive spirit, a new restlessness against the older forms of thought. 
The very revolt against the great dogmatic systems has included a 
revolt against science itself. Pragmatism itself is a proof of this. 
Its very discontent with intellectualism betokens a wider vision. 
In giving play to the emotional and the passional, in emphasizing the 
primacy of will, it tends towards an idealism transcending mere 
utilitarianism. 25 

Chiappelli here brings to notice the latent idealism in the Amer- 
ican nature with which the primitive pragmatist, the Yankee ex- 
ponent of mere success, is bound to reckon. The principle of Pierce, 
which resolves our choice of speculative systems into a game of pitch- 
ing pennies, can not hold indefinitely in a land which has known 
Emerson 26 and harbored Berkeley. The latter 's subjective idealism 
Chiappelli considers to be revived in James's humanism. Whether 
such idealism can be rendered objective, and therefore serve as a 
check to the radical pragmatic empiricism, is a problem. That result 
has been in a measure already obtained in Italy. If subjective 
idealism is manifested in the Leonardo of Florence, a broader 
idealism is coming to light in the Birtnuovamento and the Ccenobium 
of Lugano. 

Italian modernism as a partial reflection of the new humanism 
furnishes a suggestive hint as to the theologic fate of American prag- 
matism. The Italian clergy at first eagerly grasped a doctrine which 
would rehabilitate a waning faith. The first work in James's trilogy 

* " Pragmatisme et modernisme," p. 87. 

* Alessandro Chiappelli, '' Lies tendances vives de la philosophie contem- 
poraine," Revue philosophique, March, 1910, pp. 219, 224. 

M Chiappelli (fievue philosophique, March, 1910, p. 231) traces Emerson's 
idealism to Germany. I am endeavoring to show elsewhere that it was 
indigenous. 
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gave to religious beliefs a new vogue. But the second of these works 
burned the fingers of the orthodox. The Fechnerian hierarchy of 
world-souls advocated in "A Pluralistic Universe" could scarcely be 
understood, much less accepted, outside of Swedenborgian and pos- 
sibly Mormon circles! The Italian critic is therefore right in pre- 
saging little success amongst us for this revival of animism and poly- 
theism. If he had known the rigors of monotheism in America, he 
might justly have called James a sort of Yankee Julian the Apostate. 
In all this an essential weakness of pragmatism is implied. As a 
cosmology it is an historic retrogression. As Chiappelli observes, 
the religious conscience has reached the highest point of its evolution 
in monotheism. So while a pluralistic conception may be just as a 
natural protest against a too abstract absolutism, yet ultimately that 
pluralism is nothing but an empirical and provisional view, an 
atomistic form like that of the cell in a monadology. 27 

How then can pragmatism and rationalism be reconciled? In the 
modern renaissance of spiritual values, in the attempts to complete 
science, justify religion, and ennoble life, there is, as Chiappelli 
declares, something really solemn. In the rise of American prag- 
matism there is, therefore, more than a grandiose manifestation of 
energy brought out in a young civilization greedy of imperialism. 
Rather is it a new philosophy of faith and feeling necessary to estab- 
lish the human equilibrium after the negations of agnosticism and 
the limitations of criticism. 28 For these words from a foreign ob- 
server an American may be grateful. But is it still possible to bring 
about that suggested reconciliation between pragmatism and ration- 
alism? Hebert had expressed a pious wish for that result in his 
hope that the twentieth century would see a closer union of positive 
science and speculative philosophy. And while Chiappelli believes 
that the contrast between the new radical empiricism of the prag- 
matists and the rationalism of the idealists is not an irreducible 
antinomy, yet he confesses that their approximation may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. He aspires to a cooperation between natural 
science and metaphysics, but that is as far as he gets. The difficul- 
ties of the cooperation are too great, and these difficulties are brought 
out by his compatriots. 

To Aliotta is left the task of showing the inherent nature of 
pragmatism to be irreconcilable with idealism. The American move- 
ment is to him little but a revival of British empiricism. Bacon, 
Hume, and Spencer are the real ancestors of James, and consequently 
in the latter there is an inherited tendency to relativism at the 
expense of rationalism. "When James talks of practical results he 

27 " Les tendances vives <3e la philosophic contemporaine," p. 242. 
w Ib%a., p. 247. 
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does but echo Lord Verulam. The latter may have let slip some 
words about the value of contemplatio rerum, but his paramount 
interest lay in inventio fructus. So with Hume; he did not wholly 
deny the value of disinterested research, but his main advice was to 
make science human, refer it directly to action. And Spencer also, 
while holding to a theory of evolution, made even the logical struc- 
ture of thought a means of adaptation which, like all the other 
organs, has its origin in vital needs. 29 

Pragmatism is in truth an Anglo-Saxon plant, but it has likewise 
some continental roots. Relativism as opposed to rationalism, the 
reasons of the heart as opposed to the reasons of the head, are to be 
found in Pascal, while the will to believe is adumbrated by the doc- 
trines of Renouvier. Nevertheless, along with these similarities 
there are differences, for American pragmatism possesses a distinct 
physiognomy of its own. This is shown indirectly by the fact that 
the "new" French philosophy, such as that of Bergson and Le Roy, 
emphasizes not so much the external, practical, empirical, as the 
internal, spiritual, profound. Now of the three varieties of prag- 
matism specified by Dewey, as respectively applying to objects, to 
ideas, and to beliefs, the criterion is not so much one of internal as of 
external harmony. The pragmatic laws are less ends in themselves 
than means to success; and while the logical function has an active 
part in the evolution of experience, every cognitive act is judged in 
so far as it "makes a difference to and in things." 30 

In emphasizing the empirical at the expense of the rational, 
pragmatism, claims Aliotta, lacks a real ontology, since it makes the 
universe appear not sub specie cetemitatis, but sub specie genera- 
tionis. In this there is discovered a certain mark of modesty, for 
pragmatism does not wish to say that thought creates reality, as 
idealism pretends to do, because its function is solely that of recog- 
nizing, of reconstructing, an empirical situation, already existing. 
But does this functional, this non-ontological program lead to rela- 
tivism, as Aliotta claims? In making reality plastic, and indeter- 
minate except for our volitions, there would seem to be some ground 
for a certain disregard of environmental restrictions of which Bald- 
win complains. 31 That such is a limit of pragmatism James denies 
in his replies to the misunderstanders of pragmatism. 32 But that 
denial does not appear adequate, for pragmatism remains predom- 
inantly subjective ; its dynamic point of view turns into an indeter- 

29 A. Aliotta, " II pragmatismo anglo-americano," La cvltura filosofica, 
March-April, 1909, p. 106. 

30 " II pragmatismo anglo-americano," pp. 108-121. 

31 Psychological Review, January, 1904. 

32 Philosophical Review, Vol. 18, No. 1. 
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minism ; indeed, with all its practicality, it is averse to that form of 
realism which holds that things have a proper nature, and follow 
certain rules that are not made by us, but are to be recognized as 
independent of our subjective activity if we wish in any way to 
dominate them. In short, these new empiricists should follow the 
dictum of their great predecessor, the dictum of Bacon — natura non 
nisi parendo vincitur. 3S 

So much for Aliotta; with Giovanni Cesca we have a view of 
pragmatism which pushes it back to the beginnings of Protestantism. 
Like the latter, it is called a reaction of the interior against the 
exterior, a revolt of faith against authority. And this new Protest- 
antism, like the old, being based upon the principle of individualism, 
runs the danger of falling into atomism and anarchy, and into the 
inertia of mysticism. 34 Cesca 's strictures are evidently called forth 
by the north Italian pragmatists whose motto appears to be fingunt 
creduntque. But the kindred American subjectivism is also in- 
volved. If belief creates its object, there is truly manifest a tend- 
ency away from the scientific and towards the transcendental. If 
the laws of the world lie solely in the human judgment, this would 
indeed turn the pragmatist into the man-god of Novalis whom Prez- 
zolini holds up to admiration. 35 

This resolution of pragmatism is somewhat curious. As Bour- 
deau has previously shown, 3 " it is a pure sophistication. But such a 
tendency to sublimate the subjective, to build a world out of indi- 
vidual fancies, is not characteristic of the entire movement. There 
is one wing that leans to irrationalism, there is another that has 
rational bases to its thought. If the Italian school has inclined 
towards the transcendental and metempirical, the early American 
school has been more cautious. Pierce rightly contended against the 
transformations by his successors of his pragmaticism into their 
pragmatism; that which started as an heuristic principle should 
never have been permitted to develop beyond the principle of 
Nietzsche which distinguishes the truth and falsity of doctrines by 
their validity. 37 

Cesca 's criticism appears a trifle reactionary and contradictory. 
He would keep the movement in its primitive, larval state, yet he 
grants that one cause of its rapid development has been its approxi- 
mation to the functional as against the older structural psychology. 

33 "II pragmatismo anglo-americano," p. 131. 

"Giovanni Cesca, "La filosofta dell' azione," Biblioteca Sandrone, Ho. 38, 
p. 262. 

35 "La filosofia dell' azione," p. 263. 

36 " Pragmatisme et modernisme," Ch. V. 

37 " La filosofia dell' azione," p. 272. 
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An acceptance of modern biological notions is given as another cause 
of its success. But while functionalism and pragmatism agree in 
their instrumental interpretation of knowledge, they differ in their 
philosophic conclusions. The one gives merely a vital, the other tends 
towards a veridical, interpretation of the useful, and thus runs off 
from bionomics into epistemology. Cesca finds no fault with the 
biological theory of utility as being one of relativity, yet he criticizes 
pragmatism for a relativity which tends towards the solipsistic and 
away from the social. 38 The criticism is well taken, but hardly in 
this connection. It is from a biological and not an epistemological 
standpoint that the last and most weighty objection to present prag- 
matism may be raised. There is that narrow opportunism which is 
contented with immediate personal success, a Machiavellian self- 
satisfaction which, as Cesca says, may prove of grave harm to the 
individual. But that broader opportunism, which passes beyond 
the absolute autonomy of the individual and takes into consideration 
the external criterion of social authority — this pragmatism has not 
yet reached. 39 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

V as sab College. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE FUSION OF COLORED 

AND COLORLESS LIGHT SENSATION 

THE LOCUS OF THE ACTION 

THE following is a brief preliminary statement of the results of 
experiments carried on in the Bryn Mawr college laboratory 
during the past year to determine at what physiological level the 
action of brightness 1 upon color excitation may be assumed to take 
place. A full report of this work will take the following form: 
(1) A brief statement will be made of previous work done by the 
writers on after-image and contrast sensations aroused by stimuli in 
which no color was sensed. (2) An explanation will be sought for 
the results obtained in this work in terms of the influence of bright- 
ness upon color excitation. (3) Evidence will be submitted that the 
level at which this influence takes place is posterior to that usually 
ascribed to the paired processes, positive and negative. (4) A sug- 
gestion will be made as to the level at which other visual fusions take 
place, subject to modification by the results of work now in progress. 
In a paper read before the Princeton meeting of experimentalists 

38 " La filosofia dell' azione," p. 273. 
39 Ibid., pp. 281, 283. 

1 For the sake of brevity, brightness is used here as a general term for the 
colorless sensation series — white, black, and the grays. 



